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Notice of Annual Meeting of the Voting Members 
of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., will be held at the office of the 
Society, 40 East 34th Street, Room 916, Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York, on Tuesday, January 27, 1948, at 4:00 o’clock 
in the afternoon, for the election of five Trustees and for the trans- 
action of such other business as may properly come before the 
meeting. 

Lydia W. Allison, Secretary 
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Under the auspices of the Membership Committee, the following 
lectures have been arranged at the rooms of the Society: 

Wednesday, January 21, 1948, at 4:30 p.m. Miss Margaret V. 
Underhill on “Purported Communications from William James.” 

Wednesday, February 18, 1948, at 4:30 p.m. Mr. William Oliver 
Stevens on “The Phenomenon of ‘Illumination.’ ” 

Wednesday, March 17, 1948, at 4:30 p.m. Mr. Henry Herrick 
Bond on “Some Cases of Evidential Psychical Phenomena from 
the Legal Point of View.” 

Tea will be served before each Lecture at 4:00 p.m. 
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Library Rules 


1. The Library is open every weekday, except Saturdays, from 
10:00 a.m. to 12:0C noon and from 2:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


2. The Library is open to all Members and Associates of the 
Society, but books may be borrowed only by (a) Fellows, (b) Mem- 
bers, and (c) Associates living out of the city. Non-members may use 
the Library only at the discretion of the Staff. 


3. Readers have direct access to all the books in the Library and 
are particularly requested not to replace volumes on the shelves. 


Only volumes in the Lending Library may be taken out—by members 
in the above-mentioned categories. 


4. The usual number of volumes allowed to each member is three 
and the usual time one month, except in the case of books much in 
demand, which are loaned for shorter periods, at the discretion of 


the Staff. Special arrangements may be made for borrowers requiring 
a larger number of volumes. 


5. Any volume may be called in at any time upon seven days’ 
notice from the Assistant Secretary. 


6. Fellows ($25) and Members ($10) living in the United States 
but not near enough to New York to avail themselves of the Library, 
may have the privilege of having books mailed to them from the 
Lending Library, but not more than six (6) per year. Borrowers 
are required to pay postage on all books sent them. All books re- 
turned to the Library must be well packed and prepaid. Borrowers 


are held responsible for any delay, loss, or damage to books in transit 
to the Library. 


7. Marking any books, whether by writing, turning down the 
leaves, or otherwise, is strictly prohibited. 


8. Non-members reading in the Library are required to sign a 
register. 


An Approach to Precognition* 
GARDNER MURPHY 


The subtitle of this paper might be “in honor of Whately Caring- 
ton.” For Carington (3), in the dark days immediately following 
the battle of Britain, experimentally demonstrated that ordinary 
normal persons possess a measurable amount of precognitive ability, 
using a method which showed clear interrelations between precogni- 
tive and telepathic gifts. Indeed, the study of spontaneous cases of 
precognition, supported by the experimental approaches of Carington, 
of Soal and Goldney (17), and of Rhine and his collaborators (6, 7, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18) has forced the realization that the time- 
dimension constitutes no fundamental hurdle to paranormal powers; 
it has become clear that the traditional belief that telepathy and 
clairvoyance are more easily acceptable than precognition has no 
substantial basis, either in fact or in theory. 


Research on precognition is very simple and straightforward. While 
in tests of telepathy and clairvoyance rather elaborate precautions 
have to be taken to rule out the possibility that the experimenter 
himself might influence the subject’s responses in some unknown 
and illegitimate way, it is entirely feasible to demand of your subject 
in a precognition test a performance about which you, as experi- 
menter, can have no information whatever. It is possible, for example, 
for experimenter and subject to work together in the same room, 
confronting the material—drawings, cards, etc.—which is to be used, 
and there is no scientific danger in this process because after the 
precognitive guesses have been made the experimenter will resort to 
a purely random method of determining what the order of the 
materials is to be. 


The other day, for example, I was working with a young bank 
teller, a regular member of our experimental group, who was asked 
to specify the top and bottom cards of a deck after the deck had been 
cut. He immediately did so. Then instead of cutting the cards with 
a knife, or by hand (either of which method would have allowed me, 
consciously or unconsciously, to cut at a point which would favor my 
subject’s calls), I demanded of three persons in the room that they 
draw coins from their pockets. I added the last digits on these three 
coins, the total coming to eleven. I then cut the deck at the eleventh 
card. No one person determined the appropriate card. It was the end 
result of the action of three people. The order thus determined by 


* An address delivered at the A.S.P.R. under the auspices of the Member- 
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the appropriate cut gave our subject a dead hit on the top card (he 
correctly specified the ten of hearts) and gave him a jack of spades 
instead of a jack of clubs on the bottom card. I am not offering this 
isolated incident as proof of anything; I give it as an example of 
the method, in the attempt to make clear that the usual worry about 
sensory cues, etc., is irrelevant to the actual problem which comes 
up in an experiment. The problem is primarily one of honesty and 


consistency in following a true random method of determining what 
is to be used. 


I. Spontaneous Cases 


As is always the case in science, and as is the case in our own 
field, the experimental method comes late and only after much solid 
work has been done by other methods. The problem of precognition 
has been with us through all of recorded history. Aristotle, for 
example, discusses critically the question of precognitive dreams. 
Numerous men of seriousness and intellectual substance have, in all 
ages, reported what they have considered precognitive experiences. 
Goethe, for example, describes the vision of himself which he en- 
countered as he rode his horse one evening, a vision so detailed that 
it could be fully authenticated when, eight years later, he found 
himself riding the same path in the same costume, as he says, “not 
through design, but by chance.” It was just as if Goethe had looked 
forward through eight years and seen what manner of man he was 
to become. Carl Sandburg describes the extraordinary dream of 
Abraham Lincoln relating to his own death. The sense of unutterable 
sadness, the sobbing and moaning of the mourners, the question “Who 
in the White House is dead?”’, the solemn reply that it was the 
President himself, all preceded very shortly the assassination and 
the funeral scene which fulfilled it all. Such spontaneous precognition 
cases, brought together by Saltmarsh (16), are classified in respect to 
their psychological attributes and systematically interpreted in terms 
of a hypothesis to which we shall later refer. 


It is, of course, spontaneous cases of this sort which make the 
core of J. W. Dunne’s extraordinary volume, An Experiment With 
Time (5). Believing in the commonplaceness of precognitive dreams, 
Dunne kept a systematic record of his own dreams, capturing all 
fragments that could be captured as he awoke in the morning. We 
find in this volume not simply his preoccupation with his own dif- 
ficulties and conflicts, but a concern with catastrophes occurring 
to human beings widely separated from him; for example, a report 
of a fire in a French rubber factory appeared in the press shortly 
after his dream and recounted in considerable detail the struggle with 
fire and fumes as recorded in his dream notes. 
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My own initiation into precognitive phenomena came through Dr. 
Walter F. Prince early in the 1920’s. He called me into his office, 
showed me a crude sketch of a woman’s bleeding face, with hair 
distraught, and the phrase appended, “K. B. struck down.” Weeks 
after this impression had been handed to him by a sensitive, K. B. 
had been struck down by a car; her face was badly cut, and the 
bleeding occurred as in the original sketch. 


The standard which any of us will set up regarding the degree of 
closeness which must exist between the dream record and the record 
of a subsequent event will, of course, depend upon our own habits 
of thinking. But the perusal of Saltmarsh’s material is likely to con- 
vince readers that such data are very difficult indeed to reduce to 
any hypothesis of chance coincidence. What is more important, how- 
ever, than the mere accumulation of masses of data is the systematic 
attempt of Dunne to prove that this is a normal every-day phe- 
nomenon capable of being actualized by normal every-day people 
who will take the time and trouble to cultivate and record their 
dreams. There is no clear evidence that age, sex, or education is of 
any great importance here. The cases gathered by Saltmarsh show that 
such experiences are limited to no one class or type of human beings. 


In the whole array of studies of spontaneous psychical experiences, 
none is more urgently needed than an extensive follow-up study of 
precognitive dreams showing more fully what can be achieved by 
Dunne’s method. Indeed, this is one of the few types of research on 
spontaneous cases which is even more pressing than the study of 


spontaneous waking cases, such as phantasms of the living or of 
the dying. 


For we have, in fact, begun to learn from these cases not only a 
few formal principles regarding obvious surface attributes, but also 
a great deal about deeper dynamics. In Miss Bishop’s (2) extraor- 
dinarily useful collectio.. of precognitive dreams, it is evident that 
the dreams consistently center in her fundamental preoccupations: 
her worries, her cares, her needs. Some of these needs have to do 
with the protection of persons or animals for whom she feels affection. 
Some of them are emotionally intense, some trivial. Triviality appears 
to be no obstacle, the important thing being the freedom of each 
need to actualize itself in a mental image. The needs which are 
fulfilled thus range from the sublime to the ridiculous. It appears to 
be the primitive tendency of deep-level human wants to convey them- 
selves into images which portray the means of fulfilling them; and 
that which is to fulfill them in the future may give rise to such 
images. One sees what one needs to see, whether that thing be now 
in existence or located in future time. 
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Following upon our first generalization about the operation of 
needs comes a second principle. Just as we ordinarily keep the hard 
“practical,” “realistic” attitude from yielding fully to a free creative 
wish-fulfillment or fantasy, so we seldom allow our attitude toward 
the future to develop into a real acceptance of the existence of a 
paranormal gift related to the future. Hence, in order to bypass the 
effects of our incredulity, there is often need for a thorough-going 
dissociation, a cleavage or split within the personality, such as is 
evidenced in automatic writing or in crystal vision, which permits 
impulses or images to develop to their maximum intensity without 
rational or conscious control.. The reason why dreams, trance, or 
crystal visions may sometimes be helpful appears to lie in the utterly 
withdrawn and casual attitude which develops; in the freedom from 
the tight, tough, realistic attitude which says, “the world is this which 
I see and nothing else can exist.” 

More specifically, dissociation is useful in altering fundamental 
attitudes toward time. Time, like everything else, takes on a form 
limited by the attitude of the observer. In the paper by Saltmarsh, 
mentioned above, a most ingenious conception of our orientation 
toward the future is developed. Saltmarsh reminds us of William 
James’s (8) celebrated discussion of the “specious present.” James 
points out that it is not an instant of time that we actually experience 
as “now”; rather, it is a span or pulsation of time, involving a few 
seconds. In reading a sentence, no meaning could be conveyed if one 
drove a knife blade through the reader’s experience at a given instant. 
He would be like the “immortals” described by Jonathan Swift who 
forget each word as the succeeding word is heard, and who live 
literally at a single instant in time. The now experienced by the 
reader takes in a number_of words or phrases; often a sentence or 
two. Saltmarsh asks us to suppose that these experiences of the 
specious present extend on both sides of the apparent now as shown 
by the clock, i.e., to include immediate future as well as immediate 
past; and also to suppose that a deep unconscious orientation toward 
the flow of time also exists which reaches even further back into the 
past and further forward into the future. One might have a direct 
capacity to perceive (as now existing) that which happened an hour, 
or a day, ago, or that which will happen an hour, or a day, later. 
(Indeed, for some persons, under some circumstances, the span of 
the specious present may be extended far beyond this.) 


II. Carington’s Experiments and Their Interpretation 


Now if we apply this idea, expand it, and subject it to exact 
measurement, we have Whately Carington’s (3, 4) experimental 
approach and experimental data. Carington, it will be recalled, placed 


i 
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a freehand drawing in his office each evening for a number of 
experimental evenings, and tested the ability of persons at great 
distances to duplicate the drawings and indicate in a word the subject 
drawn. The result revealed not only a well-defined tendency to hit 
the appropriate target to a degree significantly beyond chance expecta- 
tion; there was also a considerable tendency to hit the target which 
was coming next, as well as to hit the target which had been used 
in the preceding experiment. As compared with control data and 
with a mathematical formulation of what should be expected by 
chance, the peak of success is at the actual time of each experiment, 
but with a clearly significant tendency also to hit succeeding and 
preceding targets, i.e., a tendency toward precognition and toward 
retrocognition of targets earlier used. It is just as if the deep-level 
attitude of the individual were reaching out toward Carington’s 
mind or his experimental materials, not only as they existed at the 


time but as they had existed earlier or as they were to exist at a 
later time. 


Carington pointed out that there had to be a connection in the 
subject’s mind between (a) the drawings used and (b) the experi- 
menter and his whole experimental situation. Carington’s theory, it 
will be recalled, related also to the establishment in the subject’s 
mind of a connection between the experiment itself and each specific 
item used as a target. In his last book, Carington fully developed the 
conception that each one of us has, in fact, a deep-level access to 
everything past and to everything future—indeed, to everything ever 
shared, or to be shared, by any human mind, just in so far as actual 
associations may be found between such material and the present 
contents of any mind taking part in the experiment. This is an aspect 
of the “one big mind theory,” but formulated in terms of an experi- 
mental hypothesis regarding telepathy and precognition. 


The experiments of Soal and Goldney (17) fit beautifully into 
this context. It will be remembered that their best experimental 
subject tended over months of research to hit the target item which 
came next after the one at which he was aiming, and that this held 
true whether the random selection of material was made by means 
of logarithm tables or through groping in a bag for counters symboliz- 
ing the different target materials used. When, however, the subject 
was speeded up, his success immediately began to relate to those 
target items which were two steps displaced into future time. It was 
just as if his attitude toward time were consistently related to a point 
about 234 seconds ahead of him; if one went slowly, he would see 
the next succeeding item, while if one went more rapidly, he would 
see the item which came two steps later. His own personal habit of 
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work was in terms of orientation to that which would exist in the 
region of two or three seconds ahead of the time of calling. 


In bringing their findings under the head of attitudes toward time, 
I am not directly following either Saltmarsh’s or Soal and Goldney’s 
approach, but simply following out the implications of the view that 
a fundamental factor in all paranormal ability is attitude. Specifically, 
in precognition experiments, it is attitude toward time; and attitude 
toward the specific portion of time with which the experiment allows 
one to deal. In the same vein are the evidences from the various 
Duke University studies (11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18) to the effect that 
results with precognition depend upon the attitudes brought by 
subjects into the experiment. We have, for example, Rhine’s own 
investigation of the significantly high precognition scoring levels of 
children, as contrasted with the significantly low scoring levels of 
adults tested in the same experiment. Children, as seen from many 
other studies, have less well-structured attitudes than adults have 
toward time. Indeed, for the small child that which is not present 
or about to be experienced is almost as good as unreal. Small children 
who take part in precognition experiments show an amazing casual- 
ness, rather than that skepticism or even hostility which is so often 
voiced in the adults’ rejection of the whole task as impossible and 
absurd. It would appear that the children’s playful attitude made 
possible a direct orientation toward future time, and accounted for 
their positive success, while the adults’ hostility operated to give 
rise to results predominantly below chance expectation. 


The same point of view applies also to retrocognition, the direct 
perception of the past. While it might seem unwarranted to insist 
that adults in our civilization resist retrocognition as vigorously as 
they do precognition, it has been my experience that they are, in 
general, even more hesitant to accept its theoretical possibility. Some- 
how, by a wrench of the imagination, those who have encountered 
psychical phenomena of one sort or another are usually willing to 
concede that the living organism may make contact with a portion 
of time-space which lies, so to speak, ahead of them. But when they 
are asked to consider the possibility that the organism makes contact 
with a portion of time-space which lies behind, they usually infer 
that we must be referring to ordinary memory. Actually, it is not 
to memory at all that the term refers. From the present point of 
view, it would be perfectly possible to make contact with some event 
in one’s own past for which there was no memory of any sort; and 
for that matter it might be possible to make contact with a past 
event which was not a part of one’s own personal history at all. If 
it is possible for me to make direct precognitive contact with events 
happening tomorrow to workers in a French rubber factory, why 
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is it not equally possible for me to make direct contact with events 
which happened to such workers yesterday? The very fact that one 
has to stop and debate this theoretical point shows the strength of 
our resistance to the possibility of true retrocognition. Actually, as 
Carington pointed out, the arrangement of events in past and in 
future time is symmetrical with reference to an axis representing 
the present; and the same paranormal functions might be involved 
in retrocognition for an event two days past and for precognition of 
‘an event two days ahead. This point was pretty well demonstrated 
in Carington’s.own experiments in the paranormal cognition of 
drawings. While the highest scoring level appeared in terms of 
telepathy for what was exposed in Carington’s study at the time of 
the experiment, there were nevertheless, as we saw, significantly 
numerous hits on targets which had been put up on the preceding 
night and even on those put up two nights earlier. It is just as if 
the individual taking part in the experiment became somewhat con- 
fused as to his own localization in time; or, putting it another way, 
as if he were willing to define his position in time and space in a 
little broader or more general terms than those ordinarily employed. 
One might, so to speak, think of himself as experimenting in October 
rather than specifically on October 6. So, too, in the case of clair- 
voyance, a person might aim, let us say, at a roomful of events rather 
than at a single event. From our present viewpoint, one functions 
wherever his deepest self conceives itself to be. As one begins to 
challenge more and more the objective existence of three-dimensional 
space and of one-dimensional time, and begins to realize the relativity 
of the whole time-space frame of reference, one begins to wonder 
why one should not more frequently lose one’s bearings and find 
oneself making contact with past and future. 


The struggle of psychical researchers against the consideration of 
such a possibility is exemplified through the history of spontaneous 
cases. It is a very banal observation that apparitions are often per- 
ceived an hour or two, or even a day or two, after the accident or 
death which somehow occasions them. Classically, such cases have 
been interpreted in terms of latency or lag; that is, it has been 
assumed that the dying man made a telepathic impress upon the 
mind of the percipient and that this impress later permitted the 
welling up into consciousness of an appropriate image. It is quite 
properly pointed out that one may be busy and preoccupied at the 
time of the death of the friend, and that it is only in a quiet moment 
some hours later, as one prepares for sleep or even in the dream 
itself, that the image, already received but lying dormant, makes 
its way into consciousness. Actually, all the facts fall into line more 
easily if instead of resorting to such “lag” one notes that this moment 


. 
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of quiet, or rare openness of mind, permits one to turn one’s gaze 
backward in time toward those events which have been happening 


to one’s friends, and that one then makes the necessary retrocognitive 
contact with them. . 


Experiments with special sensitives, again, support such an inter- 
pretation. Take Osty’s (10) striking case of a sensitive’s perception 
of the wanderings of a confused old man over a path which led into 
a wild spot in which he met his death. It was possible for the sensitive 
to see the man make his way and finally to come to the point where 
his body lay. It would be quite a forced interpretation to say that 
the impression of the old man’s wanderings and death had been 
lying latent in the sensitive’s mind. Rather, it looks as if she simply 
turned the searchlight of her extraordinary powers in the direction 
indicated by the inquiry made of her, and that she found in the past 
what was needed. There are a good many cases in the literature 
which have the same appearance. A woman walked into her kitchen 
and encountered, in sharp clear hallucinatory form, a knight in 
armor who seemed to belong two or three centuries back. Another 
looked into her garden and saw Smoky, her cat who had died the 
preceding month; indeed, four people saw Smoky, two of whom 
noticed her walking with the limp which had characterized her 
shortly before her death (9). It is not necessary to suppose that 
these apparitions prove Smoky’s survival. It is only necessary to 
assume that the observers, sensitized perhaps to one another through 
something which has reminded them of the animal, turned their own 
normal or paranormal searchlights in the direction of Smoky’s last 
earthly activities. The reader who wishes to regard such cases as 
normal rather than paranormal may do so, but should recall that 
the ability of a normal person to set up a persisting hallucination in 
others is different from ordinary crowd suggestibility, and that in 


cases like the Smoky incident people see the figure individually, not 
collectively, and report it clearly. 


The critic may quite properly say the well-authenticated cases of 
retrocognition are rare. It is true that in nearly all cases which can 
be authenticated, there must be some documentary proof that the 
thing seen really happened; or some witness whose memory may 
be consulted. Yet if these types of evidence exist we immediately 
say that there is “no need for retrocognition, since it is possible to 
explain in terms of clairvoyance for the documentary record, or in 
terms of a telepathic source of the evidence.” The whole situation 
is thus prejudged. It is perfectly true that the evidence is meager. 
Even so, the problem is worth dispassionate consideration. 
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III. Precognition and Determinism 


When this conception of our orientation to past and future time 
is sketched, we usually encounter grave misgivings which stem 
primarily not from actual weaknesses in the evidence but from a 
deep philosophical prejudice. This is the fear of fatalism, predestina- 
tion, determinism, or whatever one may wish to call the belief that 
events follow in unavoidable sequence from events previously given. 
If it is true that one can cope with the future exactly as one copes 
with past events, if it is true that one can actually perceive events 
which have not yet occurred, one tends to conclude that determin- 
ism must be a reality. Modern man has few needs more imperious 
than the need for freedom, even though the word “freedom” is often 
difficult to define. We are all subject to a sort of fear of enclosed 
spaces, a feeling of being hemmed in, and this has become identified 
with the problem of determinism in human life and a passionate 
demand for indeterminism in the creative process of making de- 
cisions. William James somewhat reduced the tension of modern 
thinkers in this area by distinguishing between “hard determinism” 
on the one hand, and “soft determinism” on the other. The former 
is a fatalism in which the environment ruthlessly determines our 
destiny ; the latter is the view that we ourselves, as a part of nature, 
participate in the causal chain; and therefore that in making our 
decisions we are expressing the natural law which is written with- 
in our own bodily tissues. It is usually assumed, however, even by 
the followers of William James, that precognition would necessitate 
the view that the future is fixed and that genuine openness of deci- 
sions is illusory. Now actually there is no relation at all between 
the problem of determinism as such and the problem of precognition 
as such. It is possible that either determinism or indeterminism may 
be philosophically sound; but precognition does not in itself increase 
the likelihood that one, rather than the other, is correct. Those who 
argue that precognition spells determinism fall into the assumption 
that the thing which is to be cognized must, in some sense, exist at 
the very time when the process of cognition occurs, and this is a 
begging of the whole question. For the very hypothesis of precogni- 
tion may perfectly well entail the view that the thing cognized exists 
in a wholly different portion of time-space from the one in which the 
organism is functioning, and the relation between this remote portion 
and the immediate portion in which the organism is placed is simply 
unknown. There may be a bridge or series of bridges between the 
two or they may be completely disjointed. Let us use this illustration : 
If I look out of a window and see a taxi making too sharp a turn 
and running up on the curb and into a plate glass window, does 
this mean that my ability to look out of this window and see the 
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accident proves the predestination of the accident? Not at all, for 
the process of perception indicates nothing about the causation of 
the event, nor does it do anything more than record the event. I look 
through this window and through this hundred feet of air to the 
curbstone, the taxicab, and the accident. Now, suppose that in the 
same way I look through a span of time, say from noon today to 
noon tomorrow, and see what is happening tomorrow noon. This 
tells nothing as to what occasions the events which happen tomorrow 
noon. There could be, between this noon and tomorrow noon, a long 
series of completely free or undetermined events, but what I am 
doing is not to look into the nature of their causation but simply 
to look at the time-space region defined by a place and the time 
“tomorrow noon.” If I successfully precognize, I deal with a portion 
of time and space different from that in which I am now functioning ; 
but this has no bearing whatever on the question whether the chain 
of events between today and tomorrow is caused or uncaused, or 
what its dynamic determination is. Suppose that I am standing at 
A and that B, C, and D represent completely uncaused, or “free” 
events (eg., “free” decisions), while E is the event which I 
precognize. 


A > B C D — E 


flow of time 


I look, so to speak, through a series of free or uncaused events, to 
E, which is in a new portion of time-space. My perception of E does 
not change B, C, and D into unfree events. Even the theory of “time 
and free will” developed by Henri Bergson (1) is, as far as I can 
see, independent of the question of precognition. For it was his task 
to show that the ordinary conception of time as a dimension divisible 
into units cannot be reconciled with that reality which is the process 
of becoming. Looking from now to a future point does not argue 
for or against any particular theory of time; and Bergson’s theory 
of time may perfectly well be correct or incorrect without our needing 
to be influenced in any way to modify our conception of precognition. 

The essential thing, therefore, about the present viewpoint, is not 
the philosophical issue about the nature of time, but the raising of 
the question whether, as living organisms, we are limited to those 
portions of time-space which we happen to inhabit as seen from a 
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strictly biological viewpoint. The real purport of studies of precogni- 
tion lies in the demonstration that we may free ourselves from the 
capsule of present time exactly as we free ourselves from the capsule 
of present space in the case of clairvoyance. What the paranormal 
does is to extend indefinitely the time-space region in which we can 
function. This may mean ultimate identification with a cosmic out- 
look; or stated more modestly, it may mean identification with other 
human outlooks until in time all human minds are in some measure 
merged. This would lead us into the kind of interpretation of group 
psychology and of the oneness of the human family with which 
Carington was concerned in the last months of his life. For it was 
Carington who saw most clearly that this enlargement of our world 
of here and now leads to a new conception of social and international 
relations. No longer can the “practical” man place parapsychology 
in a special and restricted region, having no immediate bearing on 
“real” things; for the prevention of world strife is the first problem 
with which practical people must cope. Parapsychology has an im- 


portance equaled only by the tragic neglect with which it is ordinarily 
treated. 


IV. Research Needs 


The research needs which appear to be most obvious as we look 
at the problem in this way seem to me to come under three heads: 

(1) The quest for special sensitives, and the cultivation of special 
gifts by those who already have them. Here, we need more and more 
cooperation from our members in the discovery, the training, and 
the study of such special powers. Many special sensitives include 
precognition among their gifts, and it is among the gifted and trained 
sensitives that the most fruitful studies of precognition are likely 
to be made. 


(2) Large-scale experimental investigations of the precognitive 
powers of ordinary normal people, as initiated by Rhine and his 
collaborators in this country and by Carington and by Soal and 
Goldney in Bri’ .a. These may carry on and develop the theme first 
‘given out by tl. special sensitives, and make possible some generaliza- 
tion about the psychological conditions favorable to positive results. 
A number of such studies have been going on here in our own Society 
and what is needed is a larger number of cooperating subjects and 
a larger donation of time from each. 


(3) The study of precognitive dreams, which remains one of our 
primary research opportunities, calling for only a few moments of 
time per day on the part of each person and requiring only patience 
and faithfulness in the keeping of records. The task overlaps the 
first two, since the special sensitive and the laboratory subject will 
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also want to keep dream records. But those who cannot place them- 
selves under the first two categories can still keep dream records 
and contribute in an important way. There is, indeed, reason to 
believe that the participation of a few people in such a systematic 
task of dream recording over a period of six months would very 
markedly add to our understanding of precognition, both by way of 
verification of earlier hypotheses and by way of offering new 
vantage points and new hypotheses to be tested later. So rich is 
human individuality that it is likely for a long time that each fresh 
collection of data will not only confirm principles earlier suggested 
but mark out new and fascinating areas of research. 
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The Songs of Patience Worth 


HETTIE RHODA MEADE 


The story of Patience Worth! is the most remarkable case of its 
kind in the literature of psychical research. For the many new 
members of our society, who may not be acquainted with the case, I 
will begin with a brief summary of some of its principal features. 
Mrs. Pearl Lenore Curran, wife of the former Immigration Com- 
missioner of Missouri, and Mrs. Emily Grant Hutchings, wife of the 
Secretary of the Tower Grove Park Board in St. Louis, had been 
experimenting with the ouija board without any signal success, when 
on the evening of July 8, 1913, the following message was spelled out: 


“Many moons ago I lived. Again I come—Patience Worth my 
name. Wait, I would speak with thee. If thou shalt live, then so 
shall I. I make my bread at thy hearth. Good friends, let us be 
merrie. The time for work is past. Let the tabbie drowse and blink 
her wisdom to the firelog.” 


In response to questions as to when and where she lived, Patience 
gave the year 1649 or 94 (the pointer seemed uncertain), as the 
time when she lived “across the sea . . . About me you would know 
much. Yesterday is dead. Let thy mind rest as to the past.” 


Mrs. Mary E. Pollard, Mrs. Curran’s mother who was present, 
made a joking remark at the expense of Patience which apparently 
irritated her for she parried quickly, “Wilt thou but stay thy tung! 
On rock-ribbed shores beat wisdom’s waves. Why speak for me? 
My tung was loosed when thine was yet to be.” 


“T suppose she was a regular type, rather hard and severe in her 
ideas and speech,” said Mrs. Pollard. 

Patience retorted, “This overwise good-wife knows much that 
thrashing would improve. Am I then so hard?” 


The sitters laughed and Patience rebuked them. This was the first 
of many rebukes. Mrs. Curran was given to rather idle chatter, so 
much so, that Patience sometimes had a hard time to get her word 
in; and Patience appeared to come on a definite mission. Her first 
intimation of this was indicated at the sitting of July 8, 1913, 
when she had finally silenced the talking and laughter. “If the storm 
passes. Thanks, good souls. Could I but hold your ear for the lesson 
I would teach! A striving for truth will not avail thee.” 


1 Wherever the name “Patience Worth” occurs, I have in most instances 
omitted quotation marks, both for convenience and because whatever “Patience” 
may be, she gives the impression of a distinct and vivid personality. 
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Mrs. Pollard was the amanuensis at this sitting as well as at many 
others. 


This was the beginning of almost twenty-five years of what Mr. 
Casper S. Yost describes as “a series of communications that in intel- 
lectual vigor and literary quality are virtually without precedent in 
the scant imaginative literature quoted in the chronicles of psychic 
phenomena.”? After the first twenty-five sittings, it was discovered 
that Mrs. Curran was the agent of transmission, although she greatly 
disliked being called a “medium.” However, it was only when her 
hand was on the pointer that the material came through. At any time 


that Mrs. Curran composed herself to receive the communications, 
Patience dictated almost immediately. 


Mrs. Curran usually had an appropriate vision which preceded or 
ran along currently with the dictation of a poem, a discourse, or a 
long novel: The Sorry Tale,} Hope Trueblood,4 The Pot Upon the 
Wheel,5 etc. She would pause to tell those present what was happen- 
ing before her eyes. These visions must have been very much like 
looking at a movie. The characters moved and talked, and when the 
scene was laid in a foreign country, Mrs. Curran could hear the 
characters conversing in a language unknown to her; but above this, 
she could hear the voice of Patience dictating rapidly to her. At 
times Mrs. Curran even saw herself moving among the people in 
the scenes and experienced a sense of weariness, exaltation, or other 
emotion corresponding to the story that was being related. Much 
of the dictation was in the archaic tongue of seventeenth century 
England with hundreds of words of strictly Anglo-Saxon origin. 
Poems on any suggested subject were improvised within a few 
seconds; as a rule in rhythmic free verse, but on rare occasions in 
rhyme. In 1919, Mrs. Curran began gradually to discard the ouija 
board, and she merely spoke the letters; finally she spoke the com- 
plete words. They were uttered with a speed limited only by the 
speed of the recorder. 

Although in his book Mr. Yost described Mrs. Curran as a woman 
of culture and refinement, my impression of her was that she was 
not a cultured woman, nor did she have a cultural background. She 
had not advanced beyond grade school in her formal education, 
mainly because of family circumstances and her ambition to become 


2 Patience Worth: A Psychic Mystery, by Casper S. Yost, Henry Holt 
& Co., New York, 1916, p. 2. 


3 The Sorry Tale: A Story of the Time of Christ, by Patience Worth, 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1917. 


4 Hope Trueblood, by Patience Worth, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1918. 


; 5 The Pot upon the Wheel, by Patience Worth, Patience Worth Pub- 
lishing Co., Brooklyn, 1916. 
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a singer. Mrs. Curran had read little. She liked to play cards and go 
to the movies. Even after years of association with the Patience 
personality, which developed her mind to some extent, I can describe 
her no better than to say she was a trifle “wild” and even, at times, 
vulgar. We, in the group of New York friends of Mrs. Curran, 
were devoted to her for the Patience production, and liked her per- 
sonality. But we were often much disturbed at her incredible conduct 
in the presence of very conservative people. 

Patience called Mrs. Curran “Folly,” “Folly-top,” and the “Follied 
un,” and many other appellations of this character. She also called 
her “Mine ain harp,” explaining: “A whit awry, but mine ain harp 
withal.” In other words, in some way unknown to us at the present 


time, Mrs. Curran possessed the “chord” which Patience could, as 
she said, “strum.” 


In 1926, Dr. Walter Franklin Prince made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the Patience Worth case, as a whole, in the home of Mrs. 
Curran in St. Louis. He had ample opportunity for close observation 
of the Patience personality, and made a minute study of the fifteen 
volumes of typed records of the writings. He also cross-examined 
Mrs. Curran as to her early history, social and educational opportuni- 
ties, acquaintance with general literature and poetry (prior to the 
appearance of Patience Worth), religious and other personal inclina- 
tions, etc. After a ten months’ study of his data, he formulated the 
following thesis: “Either our concept of what we call the subconscious 
must be radically altered, so as to include potencies of which we 
hitherto have had no knowledge, or else some cause operating 
through but not originating in the subconsciousness of Mrs. Curran 
must be acknowledged.’ 

“The problem, in short,” wrote Dr. Prince, “is how literature 
displaying such knowledge, genius and versatility of literary expres- 
sion, philosophic depth, piercing wit, spirituality, swiftness of thought, 
ability to carry on complex mental operations, and apparent divination 
of other minds, could have originated in Mrs. John H. (Pearl 
Lenore) Curran, of St. Louis, who by her own testimony and by 
abundant other evidences, neither possesses nor ever did possess the 
requisite knowledge, who never had shown literary talent nor had 
literary practice or ambitions, and who never had displayed the other 
mental qualities in any comparable degree.”? 


Many discerning persons have been baffled by the high quality 
of the Patience Worth literature. W. T. Allison, a prominent 
Canadian writer and professor of English literature in the University 


6 The Case of Patience Worth: A Critical Study of Certain Unusual 
Phenomena, by Walter Franklin Prince, B.S.P.R., — p. 8. 
7 Thid., pp. 8-9. 
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of Manitoba, visited the Currans in St. Louis. He personally studied 
what he described as “the outstanding phenomenon of our age, and 
I cannot help thinking of all time.”8 


Professor Roland Greene Usher of the Department of History, 
Washington University, St. Louis, and the author of a number of 
books on historical subjects, commented on The Sorry Tale: “Un- 
questionably this is the greatest story penned of the life and times of 
Christ since the Gospels were finished. One leaves it with a sense of 
understanding much previously dark and vague.”® 


The eminent critic, Professor F. C. S. Schiller, examined three 
hypotheses in discussing a solution of the problem presented by the 
case of Patience Worth: spirit possession, secondary personality, and 
the expected suggestions by some philosophers that the Patience 
Worth literature is an authentic revelation of the Absolute.!° But the 
case, he said, puts specific obstacles in the way of each hypothesis. 
Professor Schiller supposed that at present it is still safer to credit 
Patience Worth to the unconscious and to class her, officially, as 
Mrs. Curran’s “secondary self.” Nevertheless, he thought, “it is 
impossible to be comfortable about this theory, and it should certainly 
not be held fanatically.” Personally, Professor Schiller was quite 
willing to subscribe to Dr. Prince’s conclusion. “The general im- 
pression of the case on my mind,” he wrote in summary, “is to deep- 
en the conviction that orthodox psychology and orthodox philosophy 
are both very far from having plumbed the depths of the soul, and, 
that it is unreasonable to require an open-minded man to endorse 
their prejudices.” 

One of the striking features in the writings of Patience Worth is 
the wide diversity of their subject matter. In this paper I am pre- 
senting examples of several large groups of poems which I have 
collected from various sources for many years. So far as I know, 
with a few exceptions, they are either unpublished or not easily 
accessible. It is with the beauty of the poetry that I am mainly 
concerned. The names of the famous people to whom the first group 
of poems applies were suggested to Mrs. Curran by her audience. 


SHAKESPEARE 


Does he who within a golden goblet 

Let loose his dreams become a knight 

E’en though he strides a charger and sinks 
His spurs within proud flesh? Nay, 


8 The Case of Patience Worth, by W. F. Prince, p. 55. 
9 Ibid., p. 58. 


10 “Review,” by F. C. S. Schiller, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXVI, 1926-1928, 
pp. 573-576. 
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His is a noble trickery who drunks upon a crust 
Sets the earth beneath his bare heel 

And catcheth within his shut fist 

The whole pageantry of man’s existence, 
Milking it dry of action... 

Recreating it with witchery. 


What gift delivers he who pleads 

With Eternity to ope her gate 

But a whit? His tung is stopped and his 
Hand beareth not the strength to move 
His quill. He becometh a chattering ape 
Fearful of his own imaginings. 

Yet to a beggar who walked 

Fearlessly and knocketh at the Gateway, 
Lo, Eternity opes, giving up the unphantomed 
Reality of man’s existence. 

And he... this beggar . . . oped his soul 
As a polished steel . . . reflecting it! 


DEBUSSY 


I think of purple skies in evening, 

Turquoise rimmed and flecked of gold 

I think of pale moons and wan suns, 

And then of tawny suns and languorous moons, 
And morns wet of blood, yea, from sacrifices 
Night demanded. I think of gardens 

And rivers and fields. I think of these 

And the creative inheritance that God 

Hath lended to his fingertips. 


GANDHI 


This is a thirsted land ... parched... 
Yet there be deep wells kenned wi’in them, 
And they seek . . . thirsted, and drink and are silent, 
Imposing not their wisdom as a lash 

Upon mankind, but flaying themselves 

For their lothness to perceive. Their prayers 
Are the prayers of receptivity. 

Behold, are they therein becoming greater, 
And sure of the sup they employ. 

And he who hath raised his voice 

Taking the chaff from the grain, 

And creating a fit bread, is a Saviour... 
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Likewise is he also an inheritant of crucifixion. 

For learning is a law which approacheth not labor humbly 
But with insolence. 

There be no truth but hath suffered this thing, 

And he who bears the vessel likewise. 


Thomas Parr lived to the extreme age of one hundred and fifty-two 
years. He is buried in Westminster Abbey. 


THOMAS PARR 


Not how lang hast thee lived, 

But how weel hast thee lived. 

O venerable sire, didst thee leave 

But the salt o’ wit to zest the day, 

But a little love and much understanding 
Then am I envious! 

Not how lang hae ye lived, 

But how weel hae ye lived! 


* * * 


The next group of poems indicates the variety of geographical 
settings so abundant in the works of Patience Worth. 


MEcca 

I have lifted my hands unto the sky. 
I have said, “Beyond, beyond, beyond 
Lies Mecca, the land upon whose walls 
The sun sits perched as a peafowl spread.” 
I have raised my hands unto the sky 
And in so doing I have lifted the bars 
Which kept me shut within the day! 
I am loosed! I have become a winged thing, 

Unfearful! My wings have said: 
“I am strong and I have forgot all 
Save Mecca, and the sun perched 
As a peafowl upon her wall!” 


The subjects of the next two poems were suggested to Mrs. Curran 
on the evening of December 8, 1927, at a meeting of the Boston 
Society for Psychic Research. Dr. Prince reported as follows :1! 


“Mr. Robert F. Franks, an archaeologist connected with Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, proposed the subject, ‘The Caracol.’ 
It is doubtful if a person present, other than archaeologists, knew 


11“A Note on ‘Patience Worth,” by Walter Franklin Prince, Bulletin X, 
B.S.P.R., April, 1929, pp. 16-19. 
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what the word signifies. It is a Spanish word meaning ‘snail ; winding 
stair; cochlea of the ear. ... 


“This is what the subject, ‘The Caracol,’ brought forth: 


“In paster ages 

What urge became thy essence, 
Thy foundation, verily? 

And oh, the many, many days 
And suns and moons and stars, 
Lightnings and thunderings, 
Wars and peace, 

That saw thee becoming 
What thou art! 

Prisoned in stone 

Thou hast writ a script 

Of thy day.” 


Mr. Franks made the following comments on the poem :!2 


“It is the Spanish name given to a round tower in which there is 
a spiral staircase. The building was built by the Maya Indians of 
Yucatan during the period of Toltec occupation, about 1277 av. 
From some of the details of construction it is believed that this 
building was used as an astronomical observatory. 


“The ‘urge’ was the great knowledge these people had of astronomy, 
which was a considerable part of their religion. ‘Wars and Peace’ 
refers to the stormy events of their history, which was full of inter- 
city strife and invasion... 


“The poem is very appropriate and could not have been suggested 
to Mrs. Curran by the title.” 

Dr. Prince also called attention to “the accuracy of the quaint term, 
‘paster ages,’ and the relevance of ‘suns and moons and stars’ to an 
astronomical observatory. ‘Lightnings and thunderings’ also suggest 
the heavens. But most significant of all is the phrase, ‘prisoned in 
stone,’ most appropriate for a spiral staircase enclosed in a stone 
tower.” 

The subject, “The Basket-Maker of Sagi Canyon,” was also pro- 
posed by Mr. Franks at the Boston meeting. According to Dr. Prince, 
Mr. Franks said that Sagi Canyon is located in Arizona, and that 
archaeologists have given the name of “Basket-Makers” to the 


ancient peoples who lived in this region because of their fine basket- 
weaving. 


12 op. cit. 
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Tue BasKet-MAKER OF CANYON 


He who with nimble fingers plies and plies and plies, 
Weaving yesters and morrows entwined, 

He who with the shadow of the giant wall 

Cast upon him, 

Or with the high-flung sun beating down upon him 
Searing his cheek, 

Plies on and on and on, 

Weaving his kind unto a pattern, 

Yea, uttering his flesh in his handiwork 

So any man that passeth by may know him. 


* * 


Whimsies 


THE SHEPHERDESS 


I hae a little fold o’ wee, wee 
Lambs, my flock to tend. 

I drive them forth before me 
Every day . . . Each morrow adds 
A newer member. 


I hae a wee, wee fold, 

My flock to tend . . . my little 
Taskin’s ‘fore me goin’. 

Aye, and each I’d mark as doth 
A shepherd with a sign which 
Marks it mine. 


Oh, I hae a wee, wee fold, 

My flock to tend. Aye, and each 
Be bearin’ o’ a kiss 

Upon his fleecy backin’! 


A Toot For A SONG 


Gie me a tool for to build a song! 
A cudgel, a hammer, or 
Thornwood stick! I’d beat 

The airs to sing a whit! 


Oh, gie me a tool for to build a song 
And make it sweet in building .. . 
A heart sae big 

That the horizon’s line seems 
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An armlet bound upon it... 
A smile that spreads 

The whole wide sky 

And love enough to fill it! 


* * * 


Aphorisms 


A form of writing which is rare and difficult is the epigram or 


aphorism. The following pithy lines of Patience suggest the quality 
of proverbs: 


The teaching of the cat . . . to drowse but keep an eye on 
the corner gnawed. 


E’en the gray goose waddleth hence, when the good wife 
betungs her lord. 


Hae faith in men. Yea, hae faith in ’em but keep thine e’e 
slitted. 


A savin’ salt be a wit which weareth its pettiskirts short ’nuff 
for to tread the briars unafraid. 


A half-vent sneeze be worse nor a lost pence. 
Wisdom be a fit companion doth she not walk her stilted. 


Aside labor in her splendid garments, wisdom wears short 
pettiskirts. 


Dr. Prince asked Patience if she had ever been ducked. She 
replied : 
“Nay goose who hath e’er swam dreads water, but a hen once wet 


remembereth it. I hae naught to recall that would leave my feathers 
fall.” 


The grandson of Harriet Beecher Stowe was prescnt at a meeting, 
and Mr. Curran expressed the wish that Patience write something 
concerning her. Patience replied, “I shall set the singin’ thou dost 
crave, but egad, thou shalt grist for a bit.” Mr. Stowe placed his 
hand on the planchette which Patience called “grinding,” and she 
gave him a personal message which he acknowledged as appropriate. 

Before Patience dictated the following poem, Mrs. Curran described 
a vision of which the symbolism was considered by Mr. Stowe to 
apply to the conception of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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Harriet BEECHER STOWE 
Oh, what an heritage! 
To become a chalice illumined 


With a strange light . . . cupped to receive 
A holy substance teeming from . . . where? 


Behold, from the lips of the chalice, 

At the contact of the golden substance, 
Circles of sound arise . . . phantom circlets - 
Commingling with the ether . . . becoming 
A part of Eternity! 

What an heritage! 

To have stood beneath the God-flow! 

For an instant to behold the crumbling 

Of that veil twixt here and yon! 

To have read the script of Eternity .. . 

To have heard with clear distinction 
Seraphic utterance which became manifest 
In the substance of the chalice, 

Giving forth sup in a spurting fount 
Which shall ne’er dry, for the chalice 

Hath turned upon its slender stem 

And poured unto the day that holy wine! 


* * * 


The following Prayer by Patience Worth suggests the well- 
known English translation of a poem by Rabindranath Tagore in 
Gitanjali, which we reprint below by kind permission of The Macmil- 


lan Company, publishers. The spirit of the two poems is essentially 
the same. 


PRAYER 
Oh, like the tinkle of the water 
As it urgeth on slipping 
The stones; like the purity 
Of its depths in secluded spots 
Where the plumed trees stand 
Sentinel to the silence, 
And the stars write the scripts 
Of ages upon the sky above; 
Like the quietude that spreads 
The sea, covering its troublous waters 
With the oil of silence, 
Where the tracery of rifts 
Mark unread wisdoms; 
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Like the quietude of eve 

With its restful sounds 

Wrapping weariness; like the paeans 
Of the fresh-wakened songsters 
Spurting the morning; like the silvery 
Night with its sable robe 

And silent feet, with its soft voice 
Of awe; like the tone of a babe’s cry, 
Piercing, would I make my prayer... 
Of all things created . . . the depths, 
The silences, the joys, the sorrows, 
Made manifest in one utterance 


Unto Him! 


From RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Gitanjali 
Poem, No. 103 


In one salutation to thee, my God, let all my senses spread out 
and touch this world at thy feet. 


Like a rain-cloud of July hung low with its burden of unshed 


showers let all my mind bend down at thy door in one salutation 
to thee. 


Let all my songs gather together their diverse strains into a single 
current and flow to a sea of silence in one salutation to thee. 
Like a flock of homesick cranes flying night and day back to their 


mountain nests let all my life take its voyage to its eternal home in 
one salutation to thee. 


* 


The God whom Patience presents seems at times to be the God 
of Nature; at other times the traditional Father or Friend. 


THE AGONY 


I have seen the hawthorne put on 

Its shroud in the early spring, 

Letting its gaunt form lie in 

Loveliness bedecked . . . and watched 
The deep fields spurt their little 
Greening fringe which stirreth beneath 
The zephyr’s soft caress as down 
Upon an infant’s head is troubled 

By its mother’s kiss... 

And seen the nests grow beneath 

The mystery of the bird’s wisdom, 

And grow heavy with the baggage of life. 
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I have heard the chatter of budding 
Song, and later the streaming throats 
Making a mantle of lacy song about 
The valley’s neck. I have watched 
The little rifting clouds as they 
Veiled-the sun teasingly disclosing 
The Spring’s beauty, and I have 
Watched the crawling of men over the 
Face of loveliness, making labor’s 

Lash cut the Spring’s flesh! 

I have watched these things 

And known that I was before the birth 
Of God, beholding the agony 

And the exultance! 


Poems of Nature 


TreEES STRIPPED 


Where are the blooms of spring .. . 
The heavy-headed grain of summer? 
The leaves have slipped like hope 
From the barren branches of despair. 
Is this death or resurrection? 

What do I read 

Lined in delicate tracery 

Against the silver sky? 

Rare words of promise 

Rocking in anguished beating .. . 
Oh, Mother tree! 

Thou art cradling a newer spring, 
And I may read a promise of that fair tomorrow 
In thy interlacing branches 

Spread like lovely script 

Upon the pale sky! 


An OLp-FASHIONED GARDEN 


*Tis not in rue and lavender, 
Nor lily-tips, nor spiked blooms, 

Spiced sweet, nor rows of buttercups 

Nor wall-flowers, nor columbines. 

In none of these the witchery! 

Each tiny cup contains a secret wine... 
A new draught for my fancy! 
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Oh, I’d be drunk on lily-honey, 

Dreaming golden dreams, plucking 

The stars as yellow primroses 

And casting them at the moon. 

Not in the staid rows of blooms 

The witchery! Nay, but in the memories 
Distilled through their honeys. Of this wine 
I would commune with yesterday 
Resurrecting dead days in new dreams! 


* * * 


The question was asked: “Then such a gift as Mrs. Curran has 
is very rare?” Patience replied: “The utterance through the lyre be 
set up before thee as ’twere ne’er [never before]. Yet I say there 
have been them who heard and feared the telling. Aye and the trick 
shall be learned.” 

Patience Worth could never be pursuaded to give many details 
about her alleged life on earth. Her only value, she claimed, lay in 
her utterances. This view-point is expressed in the following epigram: 


“Behold my wares—herein am I.” 


Research Notes 


A brief summary will be given here of investigations either still 
in progress or completed. Some of these will probably merit full 
publication at a later date; but, in any event, it is felt that members 
may be interested to know about some of the current research 
activities of the Staff members and of others working in collabora- 
tion with them. 


I 


A second year of research has begun on the problem of the predis- 
posing role which hypnosis may play in telepathic, clairvoyant and 
precognitive processes. As our readers know, hypnosis has been re- 
garded as a favorable predisposing condition ever since the early 
days of mesmerism, and particularly since the studies of Gurney, 
Myers, Richet, and Janet. More recently, under the influence of 
Dr. J. B. Rhine, controlled quantitative studies have been undertaken 
to learn whether it is really hypnosis as such that produces the 
results, or whether the same individuals might not do as well in the 
waking state. Our chief interest in the problem lies in determining 
whether unconscious dynamic factors may be released in the hypnotic 
state which we may, in time, be able to identify and in some degree 
to control. Dr. Montague Ullman, Dr. Emanuel K. Schwartz and one 
of the present writers (G. M.) began, in September, 1946, with a 
series of weekly experimental studies, using both light and deep 
hypnosis, and at times the drowsy state induced by sodium amytal. 
The subjects were mostly young male students. 


The results seemed to point more and more to the operation of two 
types of dynamic principles. First, the tendency on the part of the 
subject to bring the target material (the material which he is trying 
to “guess”) near to consciousness, but not to be able to bring it quite 
into consciousness, so that though he cannot name it when directly 
challenged, it appears in the course of the free associations towards 
which his fancy turns a moment later. The other principle appears 
to be a tendency of subjects to indicate the target items which are to 
come next—perhaps because precognitive powers are being stimulated. 
When we convened again this September, we were therefore deter- 
mined to explore these processes. At our second experimental session 
the subject, under light hypnosis, reported an impression about “that 
thing that Napoleon brought back from Egypt.” At the following ses- 
sion (one week later) the first envelope drawn at random from our 
stack proved to contain a drawing of an obelisk. (The primary 
material used in all these experiments is a set of two hundred draw- 
ings in opaque containers, used approximately as in the Carington 
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technique, being prepared in advance by Miss Buck through the use of 
random numbers, so that there is no normal way of determining what 
might come next.) Our primary problem is to obtain good subjects 
for deep hypnosis, that is, genuine somnambulists. Members who 
know of any somnambulistic subject willing to give an afternoon a 
week for research will be materially aiding the investigation. 


II 


In view of the great deepening of interest in telepathy on the part 
of medical men, and particularly in view of the attention given by 
psychoanalysts to telepathic dreams, we are very much gratified to 
have the assistance of Dr. Jule Eisenbud, Dr. Jan Ehrenwald, Dr. 
Montague Ullman, and Dr. Robert W. Laidlaw in the development 
of plans for the study of the various paranormal processes which ap- 
pear in medical, and especially in psychoanalytic, practice. At various 
points, such as the present planning of research with a well-known 
medium, the research methods of parapsychology and those of psycho- 


analysis are begining to fuse, and we are benefiting greatly by this 
relationship. 


III 

Between January and October, 1947, a series of experiments in 
extrasensory perception was carried out by two of us (J. L. W. and 
L.D.). The results were not statistically significant ; this brief account, 
however, is being presented in line with our policy of reporting all 
formal research (without regard to the nature of the results obtained) 
in order to give information as to the type of problems being attacked 
in this area. 

In both experiments a screen-touch-matching technique was em- 
ployed, the procedure and apparatus being essentially the same as used 
in the Pratt-Woodruff experiment.! The hypothesis tested in Experi- 
ment I was that the condition of “knowledge” of his ESP scores 


after each run by the subject would result in a higher rate of scoring 
than would the condition of “no knowledge.” 


Each of fifty subjects (college students of both sexes) performed 
twenty runs, ten under each of the two conditions—“knowledge” and 
“no knowledge” of results. For half of the subjects the “knowledge” 
condition fell at the beginning of the session. For the remaining half 
of the group the “no knowledge” condition was first. The deviation for 
the five hundred runs under the “knowledge” condition was —18. 


1 Pratt, J. G., and Woodruff, J. L., “Size of Stimulus Symbols in Extra- 


Wik Perception,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 3, December, 1939, pp. 
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The deviation for the five hundred runs under the “no knowledge” 
condition was +7. 


Experiment II was an outgrowth of Experiment I. It was con- 
ceived because of a suggestive pattern of scoring which was obtained 
through the twenty runs of Experiment I. The total deviation for 
the first five runs (without regard to “knowledge”—“no knowledge” 
conditions) was —54. The deviation for the second block of five runs 
was+8; for the third block of five runs, —15; for the fourth block, 
+50. It was felt that this increase of scoring level throughout the 
session, although it did not reach the point of statistical significance, 
was worthy of further investigation in terms of the possible dynamics 
involved. One of two factors might have been at work: first, a gradual 
acclimation of the subjects to the experimental situation and the 
development of rapport with the experimenters might have been re- 
sponsible or, second, as the subjects gained greater awareness of the 
real nature and purpose of the experiment as the session progressed, 
they may have been able to display some ESP ability. (A rather 
surprising number of subjects taking part in Experiment I indicated 
at the end of the session that, in spite of the usual explanations made 
at the start, they were not sure of the real purpose of the experiment.) 


Experiment II was therefore set up as follows: Each of the twenty- 
five subjects (college students of both sexes) was given selected 
reading material dealing with ESP prior to the start of the session. 
In addition, a detailed and careful explanation of the procedures to 
be followed was given. It was felt that this adequately controlled the 
problem of the subjects’ knowledge of the purpose of the experiment. 
No subjects were allowed to take part if they had any prior ac- 
quaintance with either of the two experimenters. In this way, it was 
felt that any significant increase in scoring throughout the session 
could be attributed to the gradual establishment of rapport between 
subjects and experimenters. 


The first block of five runs for each subject gave a deviation of 
+9; the second block of five runs, —6; the third, +37, and the 
fourth, —8. These deviations are not significant. 


In this second series, the experimenters each independently at- 
tempted to predict, just before the start of the first run, whether 
the subject would score above or below chance, and to what degree. 
Although the experimenters agreed fairly well with each other in 
their predictions, the latter did not correlate significantly with the 
deviations obtained by the subjects. Various other analyses were 


made on the data of both series, but none of them yielded significant 
results. 
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IV 


An engineer with the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Mr. Loyd 
Hunt, has, for a long time, been associated with us. Having developed 
a deep interest in spontaneous telepathic cases and in experimental 
tests of clairvoyance, he has just completed and turned over for our 
use an instrument which makes possible the self-testing of the clair- 
voyant functions in such a way that the possibility of telepathy is 
altogether excluded. (There has been much controversy in recent 
years as to whether positive results appearing in the usual tests of 
telepathy really point to telepathy, or to clairvoyance, or to a com- 
bination of the two.) This instrument makes use of a photo-electric 
cell which activates an electric counter whenever the subject actually 
indicates which one of five stimuli is the target at the time. The 
machine is responsible for the record of hits and misses, and no 
agent or experimenter is aware at any time of the target item used. 
A detailed description of the instrument, with sample data, will be 
published in a forthcoming issue of this JouRNAL. 


V 


Mr. Seymour Newman is resuming a series of experiments carried 
out last winter and spring, dealing with the clairvoyant perception 
of colored marbles and other objects. The subject’s task is to place 
one set of objects in a position corresponding to a hidden set of 


similar objects so that when a screen is removed, the two groups 
correspond in color and position. 


VI 


Mr. Warren Schoonmaker has started an experiment in which 
pairs of college students act alternately as agent and percipient, the 
stimulus material used being free drawings. An attempt is made to 
reinforce the affect of the stimulus picture by having the agent give 
a series of associations to it, and evaluation is carried out by means 
of C. E. Stuart’s preferential matching technique. 


VII 


During July of 1947, one of us (L. D.) had a series of six sittings 
with a medium, residing in a middle-western town, who purportedly - 
produces physical phenomena. Rather detailed reports on the work of 
this medium had been received over a period of some months from 
a member of the Society living in the same town, and it was felt that 
the prima facie case was strong enough to warrant further investiga- 
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tion. Special equipment, designed by Mr. Warren Schoonmaker for 
use in dark séances, was taken along and introduced at the sittings. 
Full cooperation in the use of this equipment was received from both 
the medium and the regular members of his circle, but the results 
obtained in relation to it were not clear-cut. The medium, at the 
termination of the series of six sittings, offered himself as a subject 
for a full psychological investigation (hypnosis, sodium amytal 
interview, projective tests, etc.). Several medical members of the 
Society were interested in making another field trip for this purpose, 
but unfortunately before it could be carried out the medium, for 
business reasons, left the middle-western town and moved to an 
inaccessible district in Canada. Since the results obtained with this 
medium cannot be unequivocally interpreted, and since follow-up 


studies are not now feasible, full publication of the investigation is 
‘not warranted. 


As always, the success of research depends largely on the good 
will, understanding, and help given by members who draw to our 
attention cases of mediumship and who send us records of spon- 
taneous experiences, or who serve as subjects in our own experiments. 
We warmly request our readers promptly to record all events which 
seem to be of interest to psychical research, such as dreams which 
might be telepathic or precognitive; to inform us of interesting 
mediumistic or other phenomena; and to indicate any type of research 
in which they would like to take part, whether personally or through 
correspondence in telepathic and other investigations. 


GARDNER Murpny, L. A. Dace, and J. L. Wooprurr 


A New Method for the Investigation of Physical 
Phenomena 


Investigators of alleged supernormal physical phenomena such as 
lights, raps, movement of objects, levitations, and materializations 
have, as a rule, been confronted with almost insuperable difficulties. 
The conditions so frequently imposed upon them at the séances have 
made it impossible to arrive at any conclusive opinion as to how the 
effects were produced. While there have been a limited number of 
favorable reports on physical phenomena that could not easily be dis- 
counted, the ever-recurring exposures of fraudulent physical mediums 
have left this whole field of inquiry in a highly debatable state. One 
unfortunate result of these exposures has been the effect on a large 
number of intelligent men and women, who mistakenly identify fraud- 
ulent physical mediumship with the mass of evidence for genuine 
mental phenomena. It has long been felt that until some better method 


for the investigation of physical mediums was developed, very little 
progress could be made. 


In the past three years this society has investigated two physical 
mediums, recommended by persons whose integrity and experience 
made inquiry worth while. In both cases, however, the restrictions 
placed upon the investigators prevented any real study. In many 


respects the observations that were possible strongly indicated a nor- 
mal origin for the alleged phenomena. 


But at long last a truly revolutionary method for the investigation 
of physical mediumship has been proposed. By kind permission of the 
Council of the Society for Psychical Research (London), we are able 


to reprint! the description of this new method as presented by its 
Research Officer, Dr. D. J. West. 


I. The Infra-red Telescope 


One of the many inventions developed during the war is an 
apparatus with which one can “see in the dark”. There have been 
several references to this instrument in the press of recent months. 
Its use in night-time manoeuvres, such as tracking criminals, has 
been enlarged upon, and many people may have wondered about its 
application to the séance room. 

The fact is, there are models of infra-red telescopes ideally suited 
to the investigation of physical phenomena. There has to be a source 
of infra-red radiation in the room, but this can readily be adjusted 


1“Research Officer’s Notes,” Journal S.P.R., Vol. XXXIV, June-July, 
1947, pp. 85-86. 
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to give off no visible light whatever. An optical device quite similar 
to an ordinary telescope picks up and focusses the infra-red light 
reflected from objects and people in the room. The instrument forms 
an image on a fluorescent screen. With a good source of light, every 
detail of a completely dark room can be made as visible as if it were 
flooded with bright sunlight. Looking through the instrument you 
can see as clearly as if the room were lit by an ordinary electric light. 

The significance of this infra-red telescope for psychical investiga- 
tion can hardly be over-estimated. Physical mediums may sit in inky 
blackness, but in spite of that handicap their phenomena can be 
watched and studied almost as easily as if they were taking place in 
broad daylight. To the genuine medium this will be a welcome 
innovation. The disagreeable methods of manual control, the switch- 
ing on and off of red lights, the constant suspicion of something 
underhanded going on in the dark, in fact all the unpleasantness and 
discomfort of the old-fashioned séance can be avoided by the judicious 
application of this new instrument. The genuine medium has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by sitting with this instrument, and 
we may look forward with confidence to a much clearer understanding 
of physical phenomena in the near future. For the fraudulent medium 
on the other hand, the telescope will be very disturbing. 


I am pleased to say that the Society is being very kindly lent 
one of these infra-red telescopes for use in its séance room. Members 
who are in touch with physical mediums will be able to invite them 
_ to come to the Society for this new and pleasant form of investigation. 

There have always been some people who, rightly or wrongly, main- 
tain that the suspicious and critical attitude of the usual scientific 
investigator either inhibits genuine phenomena, or else encourages 
fraud. With the facilities which will soon be available at the Society, 


these people will be able to investigate on their own and literally 
“see it for themselves”. 


It would of course be possible to use an infra-red telescope without 
the medium being aware of its presence, but such a policy is unneces- 
sary. No genuine medium can have any reason to fear the new device. 
Only the fraudulent medium will be put off, and after all we do not 
want to waste time with frauds. 


II. Offer to Genuine Physical Mediums 


Some interested psychical investigators, who wish to remain 
anonymous, but who are known to the Hon. Editor, make the follow- 
ing announcement to mediums who can produce genuine objective 
physical phenomena. 
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“ £250 will be given to the first medium who, in response to this 
notice, gives sittings in the séance room of the Society for Psychical 
Research, and can there produce supernormal physical phenomena ~ 
which the Society’s Research Officer can prove to his satisfaction are 
genuine. This offer will remain open until Dec. 31st, 1947.” 


It must be made clear that the Council of the Society for Psychical 
Research are not responsible for this offer. While they welcome the 
opportunity it gives for investigation, and are willing that the séance 
room should be used, and that their Research Officer should act as 
arbiter of the genuineness of the phenomena, the decision of the 
Research Officer must be regarded as his own personal view. The 
Society’s policy is to express no corporate opinion, and whatever 
the outcome of the proposed investigation it must not be taken as 
committing the Council as to the genuineness or otherwise of any 
particular medium or mediums. 


Book Reviews 


THE REACH OF THE MIND, by J. B. Rhine. William Sloane 
Associates, Inc., New York, 1947, 234 pp., $3.50. 


Five or six years ago this reviewer found himself chatting in a 
Washington hotel with a professor of psychology, the head of his 
department in a state university on the West Coast, who had been 
called to the capital for some kind of government service. I happened 
to mention the name of Dr. Rhine and his experiments at Duke. 


“Rhine!” he snorted. “Those experiments are the bunk. Why, as 
I tell my classes, I can get as good results by tossing a handful of 
pennies in the air and calling heads or tails. As for those cards,” he 
went on heatedly, “I’m told that they are so badly printed that anyone 
can see or feel the symbols by looking or touching the backs.” 


Thus did a presumably notable psychologist dispose of extrasensory 
perception and Dr. Rhine. It came out later that the pundit belonged 
to the generation weaned on Haeckel and Herbert Spencer, and he 
would have died rather than admit the possibility of telepathy or 
clairvoyance. How far this violent prejudice is typical of the orthodox 
professors of psychology at this date it would be interesting to know. 
Certainly there was a great outcry in 1937, when Dr. Rhine pub- 
lished his New Frontiers of the Mind, but since then he has accumu- 
lated so much data, obtained by so many experiments, that the new 
line of thinking must be gaining ground even in academic halls. 

To the average reader, even one interested in psychical research, 
the name of Dr. Rhine is associated only with endless quantitative 
tests with cards and dice, involving mathematical formulae based on 
the laws of chance; all of it exceedingly dry and of little human 


significance. To such a person the opening paragraph of this book 
will come as a surprise: 


“What are we human beings, you and I? No one knows. A great 
deal is known about man, but his fundamental nature—what makes 
him behave as he does—is still a profound mystery. Science cannot 
explain what the human mind really is and how it works with the 
brain. No one even pretends to know how consciousness is produced. 
What kind of a natutal phenomenon is thought? There isn’t even a 
‘theory.’ ” 

In his concluding pages he says further on this point that “it is 
shocking but true that we know the atom today better than we know 
the mind that knows the atom.” After all, sooner or later, the 
scientist is facing ultimate reality everywhere. Dr. Rhine might have 
used of the mind the same words that Sir Arthur Eddington wrote 
in his Nature of the Physical World concerning the electron, “some- 
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thing unknown is doing we don’t know whai—that is what our theory 
amounts to.” 

Nevertheless a revolutionary fact has been revealed by the years 
of patient experimentation; namely, that man is not brain-centered 
but mind-centered. And here we must face up to the essential 
mystery. Dr. Rhine builds up his approach to that conclusion by 
steps as orderly as the rungs of a ladder. These he offers as definitely 
proved by his experiments and those of other researchers. There are 
eight of these rungs: (1) There is interaction between minds without 
the use of the senses, Telepathy. (2) Mind can apprehend external 
objects apart from the use of the senses, Clairvoyance. (3) Mental 
power transcends space. (4) This power also transcends time, Pre- 
cognition. (5) It can of itself move matter, Psychokinesis or PK. 
(6) This power is nonphysical, as are all other parapsychological 
faculties. (7) All the foregoing powers are so closely related that 
they form one basic process. For this Dr. Rhine accepts a new term, 
the Greek letter “psi.” (This term was suggested by Dr. B. P. 
Wiesner, and proposed by Dr. Robert H. Thouless in his Presidential 
Address to the Society for Psychical Research, because it implies 
no theory as to the nature of paranormal phenomena.) (8) These 
psi capacities reveal fundamental properties of the mind as a whole. 

As to the question whether these are normal phenomena, the 
author accepts the conclusion that “most people—probably all—pos- 
sess some of these parapsychical abilities in some degree.” 


To the layman it may seem that there is undue concern in this 
discussion over the dividing line between telepathy and clairvoyance, 
since both are aspects of the same power. After saying that “we must 
start out all over again to find out about telepathy,’ Dr. Rhine 
inserts a paragraph in parentheses, noting “new pure telepathy ex- 
periments of Miss Elizabeth McMahan” (of the Duke Laboratory), 
in consequence of which “telepathy, then, is again established as far 
as one research can go to achieve that end.” 

Of this psi function—and it will be interesting to see if this symbol 
can be made to stick in general usage—it is “incredibly elusive,” a 
“most variable ability,” offering a “baffling field of research,” and 
“the key property of the psi process is its unconsciousness.” The 
great aim of every research man in science is to devise a repeatable 
experiment leading to an invariable result on which a new fact can 
stand firm. But because the psi faculty is so unconscious, variable, 
and incredibly elusive, this type of air-tight, repeatable experiment 
is apparently still to be discovered. And, adds Dr. Rhine, “neither 
of these parapsychical abilities [ESP or PK] is dependable enough 


as yet to be counted on, either in the personal life of the individual 
or in professional work.” 
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In the concluding pages the discussion reverts to the general aspect, 
the human significance of this whole field of research: “As the per- 
sonality of the human individual is brought out of its state of 
mingled belief, denial, contention, speculation, and mystery, it too 
will become a subject of knowledge instead of doctrine. . . 


. “it is only a question whether the human problem gets ade- 
quate scientific inquiry soon enough to save us from the abuses of 
the other great discoveries made and being made by science.” And 
this voice of warning comes from the laboratory! 


Here, in fine, is a clearly written, stimulating book by an outstand-_ 
ing pioneer in the field of psychical research. 


WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS 


SPIRITISM, by G. H. Estabrooks. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York, 1947, 254 pp., $3.00. 


Dr. Estabrooks is already known to many of the readers of this 
JourNnaL. His interest and work in the field of psychical research 
cover a period of at least twenty years. His repeated warnings in the 
work at hand should not go unheeded. Do not accept as real, 
“manifestations” that are unchecked and uninvestigated. In the area 
of the paranormal, especially, questionable experimental conditions, 
unreliable checks and controls, faulty observation, self-deception, 
and fraud are common. Added to these, says the author, is the fact 
that the layman and often the professional investigator are inadequate- 
ly trained and unqualified. The psychical research worker must be 
scientifically trained ; “this work is intended to be a serious evaluation 
of scientific evidence alone.” The first chapter, then, deals with 
“What is Scientific Evidence in Spiritism?” 

The book is popularly written despite the Herculean task the author 
sets for himself. He discusses a large variety of phenomena including 
telepathy, apparitions, “spirit communications,” clairvoyance, material- 
ization, and mediumship. The early chapters deal with suggestion, 
hypnosis, trance, and multiple personality, but one looks in vain for 
any attempt on the part of the author to correlate even the scant 
data he presents. This state of affairs is typical of the entire work. 
Dr. Estabrooks makes a confession of faith in the Preface; he is 
“convinced of survival after death.” He spends the body of his book 
in demonstrating that there is no “scientific evidence” for his per- 
sonal conviction. 

What is most unfortunate is that Dr. Estabrooks employs the 
magic of words to dull the uncritical reader into accepting him as an 
authority, as a scientist. Yet by every standard of scientific method 
this work is found wanting. It is carelessly organized, conceptually 
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confused and confusing. It is replete with misstatement of fact and 
incomplete in its presentation of available data. The number of ed- 
itorial and typographical errors alone is sufficient to strengthen the 
impression that the book was written in haste and that the most 
precious of all scientific principles, self-correction, was absent. 


The feeling that one has after reading this book is that the author, 
like Rip Van Winkle, has been sleeping for many years. There is 
complete neglect of experimentation done here and in England during 
the last decade or more. The tendency to report only from the 
literature of the last century and the early part of this one, is most 
vividly seen in examining the Bibliography. J. B. Rhine’s “Frontiers”* 
is dated 1917 instead of 1937. Such names as S. G. Soal, G. N. M. 
Tyrrell, W. Whately Carington do not even appear. There is no 
reporting or evaluating of the work of Dr. Rhine (who is called Mr. 
Rhine on page 206 but Dr. Rhine on page 207) and his many 
collaborators such as C. E. Stuart, J. G. Pratt, and B. M. Humphrey. 
Even the language referring to so-called war neuroses stems from 
World War I as if World War II never took place. “Dugouts” and 
“over the top” are as dated as foxhole and G. I. (pp. 186-7). 
In the discussion of mental healing, especially of soldiers, the impli- 
cations of the author are hardly acceptable to the modern psycho- 
therapist; very few psychologists, if any, would agree with such 
questionable statements as: “If, under the influence of a séance or 
through religious faith, an individual can drop the attitude of fear 
and arouse that of confidence, hope and trust in its place, his chances 
for recovery are greatly improved. Probably nothing can work this 
change in attitude quite so effectively—or legitimately—as reli- 
gion” (p. 189). Or, “His [Freud’s] work must be toned down 
and rewritten in better psychological language. Perhaps McDougall 
gives the best illustration of Freud’s fundamental ideas reworked 
into a more sane psychology” (p. 180). 


These statements are not scientific, nor do they square with the 
facts as they are generally known. And more specifically in psychical 
research the following statements are highly doubtful. “ .. . it 
undoubtedly is a power possessed only by certain individuals, this 
ability to project one’s ghost or astral body” (p. 153). “Psychometry 
seems to give us satisfactory evidence for the existence of the super- 
normal” (p. 164). The author’s discussion of the Goligher Circle is 
faulty not only in interpretation but also in fact. Crawford is re- 
ferred to as V. J. Crawford (p. 195), W. J. Crawford (p. 197), 
W. T. Crawford and W. J. Crawford on the same page (p. 211). 


*New Frontiers of the Mind, by J. B. Rhine, Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York, 1937. 
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There are many other typographical errors such as the reference 
to the medium Erta (p. 216 and in the Index, p. 249) but the 
discussion deals with Erto (p. 222); or “relating his right arm in 
a circle” (p. 186). But the total effect upon the critical reader of 
this book is that these are merely tokens of the quality of research 
work that went into the production of this book. There is nothing 
in it that is original, and little in it contributes to the progress of 
parapsychology. What is most needed in the field of psychical re- 
search is a long range program of study and investigation by teams 
of qualified persons with adequate funds and equipment. The interested 
individual alone no matter how well intended cannot make much 
progress. We shall have to look to organizations like the American 
Society for Psychical Research as well as professional groups and 
foundations to make such undertakings possible, if the results are to 
be worth while. 


EMANUEL K. SCHWARTZ 


THE PERSONALITY OF MAN, by G. N. M. Tyrrell. Penguin 
Books, London, 1946, 295 pp., 1s. 


It is a sad commentary on the state of the book publishing business 
that this first-rate book of nearly three hundred pages has had to 
appear as a one-shilling, paper covered booklet in Britain, and for 
the present, at least, will have no American edition. The copy which 
has served as a basis for this review came through the courtesy of 
Mr. Alexander Baird, of Glasgow, author of One Hundred Cases for 
Survival After Death. 

No one who is familiar with the work of Mr. Tyrrell and his 
writing will need to be persuaded that The Personality of Man, 
despite its pitiable format, is a work of first-rate importance for the 
general reader as well as for the specialist. Here is the ideal book in 
this field to give to any open-minded intellectual, and one virtue of 
its humble, one-shilling dress is that it can be given away in batches. 
Possibly it was the author’s intention to have the book appear in 
this inexpensive form in order that it might have a wide circulation. 

This is not a technical work, for it is written in an easy, readable 
style, but by virtue of its copious references it can stand up to the 
expert in this subject for all statements made. It reviews the whole 
story of psychical research, from the beginnings with hypnotism and 
telepathy to the ESP and PK experiments of recent years. For the 
friend who thinks that this subject is “all about spooks and such 
nonsense,” and that other who says that it is “nothing but silly card- 
guessing and dice-throwing,” this is the ideal book to set them 
straight. Mr. Tyrrell has been interested in psychical research for 
forty years, and has devoted all his time to it for the last twenty- 
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five. From 1945 to 1947 he was President of the Society for Psychical 
Research in London. Many members of our American Society re- 
member his admirable Presidential Address. Besides his long years 
of interest in this field, he brings to his discussion of its significance 


the balanced and inquiring mind of the scholar and scientist interested 
only in ascertaining the truth. 


The title that Mr. Tyrrell has selected for his book suggests, of 
course, that of the monumental Bible of this cause, Frederic W. H. 
Myers’ Human Personality written nearly a half century ago; and 
this is not surprising because the subject is the same and the ideals 
of the two men are identical. To Mr. Tyrrell, as to Frederic Myers, 
the meaning of this new knowledge for humanity is profoundly 
arresting. The Personality of Man was composed during the war, its 
preface dated “January, 1945.” That unspeakable conflict has made 
the problem of human personality a specially poignant one. It is no 
less so now in this era of misery, suspicion, and hate masquerading 
as peace. What is man fundamentally, and what is life all about? It 
is high time we knew something of the answer. 


In his Introduction the author begins on the grim fact of man’s 
desperate need at this crisis of history. Science alone is not the 
answer. “Increasing knowledge creates super-difficulties but not super- 
men... No more dangerous combination can possibly be conceived 
than that of static intelligence and morality combined with rapidly 
increasing knowledge and power. If a new and devastating weapon 
can be developed in a matter of months, what is the use of talk- 
ing about the perfect conditions of life a million years hence?” 
Mr. Tyrrell goes on to point out that “the ‘mind’ has been found to 
include much that lies outside normal consciousness, and we are 
beginning to discover depths in it formerly undreamed of.” These 
are the depths which the new science is trying to plumb. 


Starting with this thought, the author reviews the knowledge now 
available about the personality of man. He calls attention to the 
phenomenon attested to by so many men of genius, the sense that 
what they compose has come to them from outside themselves, that 
they are hardly more than automatists. He salutes mysticism as 
“the highest level of human personality,” with its transcendent ex- 
perience of illumination. These are the “higher reaches of personality,” 


which have long been known and recognized but remain a mystery 
still. 


From this point Mr. Tyrrell reviews the problems that have been 
investigated by the small band of researchers during the sixty-five 
years since the new science was born, notably telepathy and fore- 
knowledge and what they imply; also the later work done in the 
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laboratory, with a special chapter each for Rhine, Carington, Soal, 
and Hettinger. 

Under the heading “Activities Beyond the Threshold,” there are 
brief summaries of the Patience Worth case, of the cross correspon- 
dences, and of control-mediumship, such as that of Mrs. Piper and 
Mrs. Leonard. These lead to the staggering question of “intervention 
by the dead.” 

Finally, all the threads are brought together in the last two chapters, 
“The Significance of the Whole.” To Mr. Tyrrell this significance is 
spiritual. He says, “the object of not disregarding them [paranormal 
faculties] at the present day is that the materialistic philosophy is 
spreading more and more, and if it is false, as these facts imply, it is 
of the greatest importance that that should be generally known. 
Otherwise the world seems likely to destroy itself in an orgy of 
materialism. It is at the present time doing its best. The appeals of 
established religion are clearly proving ineffective in stemming the 
tide . . . in so far as the religion depends upon a belief in other- 
worldly realities, it has ceased to carry conviction or to invoke a 
sense of reality. It has lost its grip on the intellect . . . The other- 
. worldly part of religion is more and more coming to be looked upon 

as a cultural survival to be labelled and stored in a museum.” Here 
is the place where “religion and science might, conceivably, make 
contact with one another in the same intellectual field. This, as I see 
it, is the chief significance which psychical research has for religion.” 
In his concluding paragraph Mr. Tyrrell carries this point to an 
impressive climax: 

“In the present crisis of the world’s history, one thing, however, 
stands out clearly. It matters profoundly what view is taken of the 
value of the human individual. Only if we are intellectually convinced 
that it extends beyond the limits of its atomic consciousness and 
reaches out, potentially, to that for which the ordinary name is God, 
can the future of human society be secure .. . From the nature of 
the personality of man springs the possiblity of the mystical divine 
union, the promise of a limitless inheritance, and the hope that in 
literal truth this mortal shall put on immortality!” 


WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS 


STUDIES OF THE “FREE” ART EXPRESSION OF BE- 
HAVIOR PROBLEM CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 
AS A MEANS OF DIAGNOSIS AND THERAPY, by 
Margaret Naumburg. Nervous and Mental Disease Monographs, 
No. 71, New York, 1947, 225 pp., $5.50. 


This is a collection of six case studies drawn from Miss Naum- 
burg’s rich experience at the New York State Psychiatric Institute 
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and Hospital. It tells of five boys between the ages of five and eleven, 
and one fifteen year old girl. Each one is a sick child with a variety 
of mental and physical symptoms. Their behavior was sufficiently 
disturbed to warrant institutionalization. Two trends seem to run 
through the cases. Each one of these children comes from an un- 
happy home; each is psycho-sexually disturbed. 

Miss Naumburg claims that the art of mental patients can be 
useful for the diagnosis of mental disease, for discovering areas of 
conflict, and for treating the patient. By “free art expression” she 
does not mean undirected and spontaneous work. The conditions 
were carefully controlled, as they must always be when dealing with 
mental patients, and directed toward specific objectives dependent 
upon the developing insight of the patient. The verbalizations of the 
patients in the sessions with the psychiatrists and the actual events 
in their lives are correlated with what happens in the art sessions. 

As one reads the six articles, at least five of which have appeared 
elsewhere, there is an awareness of how sensitive a psychotherapist 
Miss Naumburg is. She shows an unusual talent for establishing 
rapport with her patients and for understanding intuitively their 
struggles. Clinical data are presented in each case to make the 
progress of the patient in the art sessions more understandable to 
the reader. 

The outstanding weakness of this monograph is that it consists of 
six discrete articles which were not re-edited for inclusion in this 
volume. The result is much overlapping and repetition from article 
to article, with inconsistencies in form, style, and content. There is 
nowhere a statement of the principles to be employed for diagnosis 
and treatment. One has the conviction after reading the monograph 
that it is Miss Naumburg rather than the technique of free art 
expression that is so useful in helping these children. One looks in 
vain for objective criteria. The best presentation of how Miss 
Naumburg uses art expression in working with mental patients is 
to be found in the introduction to the second article. 

Distinction must be made between Miss Naumburg’s use of art 
with mental patients and its use in occupational therapy. Miss Naum- 
burg is not interested in technical skill. She seeks through art media 
such as drawing, painting and modeling, to “free the phantasy,” to 
get at unconscious material, to gather clues concerning the acceptance 
of the self. Miss Naumburg is interested not only in the manifest 
content and associated verbalizations; she also interprets the art 
expressions symbolically and abstractly. Here it is difficult to fol- 
low. Her symbol interpretations deal with “aspects of both Freudian 
and Jungian interpretations of phantasy” and there are suggestions 
of an assumed racial unconscious or innate memory. Sentences that 
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are completely unexplained and unjustified are introduced concern- 
ing archetypal symbols. Miss Naumburg could have made her con- 
tribution much more significant if she had discussed her method of 
interpreting the abstract aspects of art expression which deal with 
dynamic forces such as movement and rest, happiness and unhappi- 
ness, dominance and coordination. Miss Naumburg also states in 
passing that art expression must be approached realistically as well 


as symbolically. Nowhere, however, does she tell us how this is to 
be done. 


The value of this monograph for contributing to the understanding 
of the human personality might have been enhanced if Miss Naum- 
burg had attempted to bring together and to specify some of the 
vague generalizations which are extremely suggestive but of little 
practical application at this time. Is the value of art expression to 
be found in symbol interpretation so as to be able better to diagnose 
and understand patients? Should the symbols be interpreted to the 
patient? Or is the art expression merely to give him an opportunity 
to release “the unconscious?” Is this a process of abreaction? What 
is the meaning of such statements as, “the therapeutic value of such 
art expression does not depend on interpretation, but rather on its 
value as an image language of the unconscious.” 

It is unfortunate that the one hundred and one drawings could 
not have been reproduced in color. One might then be able better 
to understand Miss Naumburg’s somewhat flamboyant statements, 
such as, “Adding a purple chalk to the red, she then drew a some- 
what chaotic and shrill design which was surprisingly effective in 
transmitting a sense of hysteria.” 

There is no doubt that Miss Naumburg has a deep understanding 
of the “language of the unconscious.” She has a way of reaching 
her patients. The results she seems to have gotten and the inferences 
she draws from the material are largely her own in that we are 
given all too little help to be able to repeat for ourselves her ex- 
periences. For the student of the human personality, whether his 
interest is in psychopathology or parapsychology, Miss Naumburg 
provides a wealth of stimulation. It can only be hoped that in the 
not too distant future she will present a synthesis of her experiences 
in more concrete form and that she will express more fully the 
dynamic principles with which she seems to be concerned. 


Emanuel K. Schwartz 


